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THE SPECIAL MORAL TRAINING OF GIRLS. 

In an article from the pen of the Rev. the Hon. E. Lyttel- 
ton, published in this Journal some time ago, he dealt with 
the difficult subject of the instruction of the young in relation 
to sex in a way which must make every thoughtful woman who 
has read his words grateful to him for the courage, delicacy and 
purity with which he has treated his theme. Since its original 
appearance Canon Lyttelton has enlarged the article and pub- 
lished it in book form, and in what I have to say it is to the book 
that I shall refer. 

In several places the writer makes allusion to such teaching 
as it affects girls, but he candidly confesses that he prefers to 
leave all details as to girls' needs in the hands of those who 
have had the opportunity of gaining information at first hand 
as he himself has been necessarily debarred from doing. This 
is practically an appeal to women for their views, for their co- 
operation in a great work ; and in the absence of any one older, 
wiser and of wider experience taking up the challenge I ven- 
ture to do so. 

Before dealing at all and even very briefly with the form 
which such teaching should take where girls are concerned, 
I should like to clear the ground by questioning some of the 
tacit assumptions which seem to underlie nearly all masculine 
writing on sex subjects, and which Canon Lyttelton con- 
sciously or unconsciously shares with many other wise and 
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noble men. These are, the comparatively slight risks that girls 
run as compared with boys, if allowed to pass through the 
shoals of adolescence untaught and unwarned of its dangers, 
and of the practical non-existence of passion as a factor in the 
life of a good woman. 

Many writers and thinkers who concede the need for giving 
direct instruction to boys shrink from what appears to them 
meddling with girlish innocence. Even Miss Ellice Hopkins, 
the great apostle of purity, confesses that the subject of the 
teaching of girls has caused her far greater perplexity than how 
to deal with boys. I hope I shall not be misunderstood. I do 
not underestimate the huge temptations that surround the grow- 
ing youth, the vice that flaunts before him in the street, the 
vile talk, the vicious example of many of his comrades and com- 
panions, the low tone of public opinion shared even by women 
who make such large allowance for loose and immoral con- 
duct on the part of young men as can have but a most deteri- 
orating effect on those unwisely excused from parental disap- 
proval or wholesome social ostracism. It is surely the greatest 
wrong that women do to men that they expect so little from 
men, the consciences and moral standards of all of us being to 
so large an extent built up out of the opinions, the approvals 
and disapprovals prevailing among our little surrounding pub- 
lic. In this particular point women are indeed better protected. 
Society, at any rate in its upper layers, holds out to them a far 
stricter code of morality and visits upon its detected infringers 
such cruel social banishment, that there is no doubt that these 
conditions combined do act as a powerful agent in favor of at 
least external morality and probably even of a higher standard 
of purity. But if fear of social disgrace is a potent deterrent 
from wrongdoing, and no one who faces facts can deny it its 
due, there may be other motives and impulses left — some com- 
mon to both sexes, some more apparent in women — which tell 
in quite the contrary direction. 

That girls under present circumstances must be but very im- 
perfectly safeguarded is evidenced by two facts alone. That 
a large number of young women in every rank of life are se- 
duced, far larger than the indirect evidence of the Registrar- 
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General's birth returns would lead us to suppose, for nearly all 
murdered babies are illegitimate children and first children and 
numbers of other such infants (at least in America and Aus- 
tralia, I cannot speak as to> Great Britain), perish unborn by the 
hands of the abortionist, man or woman. The second consid- 
eration which gives away completely the case for non-interfer- 
ence is the prevalence, far greater than is commonly dreamt of, 
of habits of solitary vice among young girls. This is less easy of 
proof. The existence of feminine immorality in this form is 
burked by respectable society, ignored by respectable literature 
such as Mothers' Guides and manuals for the training of girls, 
but admitted by any medical woman or by any medical man 
whose practice lies mainly among women. Because solitary 
vice is less frequent than among boys and it is said less dan- 
gerous in its immediate physical results, it is customary to deny 
its habitual occurrence among girls, but that view will by no 
means bear inspection. Personally I have known of many in- 
stances. I have before my eyes one pretty young woman, now 
the inmate of an English lunatic asylum, who confessed, and as 
far as could be gathered with truth, that she had no recollection 
of a time when she had been free from the habit. This is doubt- 
less an extreme case, so abnormal that one is inclined to raise 
the supposition whether the degrading practice may not have 
been partly at least a result rather than a cause of the nervous 
and mental unsoundness. But from the greater we may infer 
the less. Besides, even if on the whole the physical results be 
less baneful, there can be no distinction at all as between boy 
and girl as to the lowering moral effects of such a habit if per- 
sisted in. 

I trust then that I have made so much clear, that as things 
are, many girls, girls too out of good homes, become demoral- 
ized by one or other form of vice. Further, that as no human 
being sins or errs untempted it follows therefore that girls, 
like boys, must be open to temptation on the sexual side of 
their nature. The next step is to examine somewhat more in 
detail the conditions surrounding the immature woman, for 
modified by these conditions the dangers to which she is ex- 
posed take on a different and in some ways it may be a far more 
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subtle guise than the cruder, frankly admitted temptations that 
lie in wait for the boy. It appears to me that it is principally 
because of these modifications that the very real risks to which 
girls are exposed are so commonly overlooked by parents, 
guardians and teachers. 

In the first place while I admit that masculine passion is 
often excited and masculine self-control often overcome by sen- 
sual solicitation from the other sex, it must be borne in mind 
that temptation is never most dangerous and beguiling when 
open and direct. Advances made by women to men, whether 
in the street or in the drawing-room are always of that definite 
and unmistakeable character. A man or a boy may but lightly 
esteem his own chastity, but all the while he knows when he is 
invited to be unchaste. It is not so> with the respectably 
brought up average girl. The man's advances may appear to 
her perfectly legitimate. She may not recognize them for what 
they are nor guess the meaning of his carefully administered 
flattery and his partiality for her society. She may indeed 
suppose that all this points the way to engagement and mar- 
riage or she may see in it nothing save the expression of an ex- 
ceedingly pleasant, exciting and novel sort of friendship; her 
inclination may be won, her ideas fascinated, and then the 
yielding of her will-power to fraud and deception readily fol- 
lows. The path of many a girl, good but untaught and un- 
warned, is like a railroad where the engine-driver sees not the 
signals, or sees them only to misread them. 

Race inheritance, the established conditions of society as well 
as the training of the individual girl, all tend to make her 
much more yielding than the boy. Not half often enough is 
she taught the duty of saying no, nor impressed with the fre- 
quency with which that duty in connection with many differ- 
ent subjects may arise in her own life. The love of approba- 
tion, the desire to please is habitually strong in the growing 
young woman. It is instilled into girls from their childhood 
that she must make herself agreeable, and particularly so to 
the opposite sex. Through that avenue everything comes to 
her. By what legal and social disabilities has she not been 
prevented from earning her living except by making herself 
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sufficiently pleasing to some man to induce him to support her ? 
If man's favor is accepted as woman's proper objective, is it 
wonderful, taught as she is always to be yielding, rarely re- 
minded of the duty of resisting selfishness in others, if she now 
and then learns her lesson somewhat too thoroughly? While 
it is naturally difficult to obtain any approach to exact knowl- 
edge on this matter, my own observations lead me to the con- 
clusion that in a certain proportion of cases of seduction among 
respectable working and middle class girls the fatal step has 
been taken merely through this too easy yielding to the will of 
another, without anything like physical passion of either a high 
or a low type — sex as a moral force and therefore in its highest 
development the protective shield of chastity being dormant. 
To this I shall return later. It may seem paradoxical and in- 
consistent with this view that woman's physical maturity ad- 
vances more rapidly than that of man. I admit the paradox 
and until a scientific or generalized explanation is forthcoming 
can only remind inquirers that analogous inequalities in physi- 
cal development are not unknown elsewhere in the animal 
kingdom. 

But there may be weightier motives still for teaching a girl 
early the reasons for self-control. In the hour of trial it may 
happen that all ordinary considerations of prudence and duty 
are powerless against the rising storm of sexual feeling in the 
girl herself, for passion in the girl as in the boy may be normal 
or abnormal, naturally developed or precocious in its growth. 
Society never reasons before pouring its ruthless condemna- 
tion on a girl who falls. If it did society would remember that 
these girls all had fathers and that in many cases the daughter's 
exaggerated sexual impulses and want of self-restraint can be 
distinctly traced to the father's self-indulgence within or with- 
out the pale of marriage. 

Curiosity, the desire to know and inquire into the unknown, 
is not a motive confined to one sex. Mothers do not notice that 
their girl-children show a less eager interest in their surround- 
ings than boys. Everyone accustomed to the ways of children 
knows that little girls are always asking why the clock strikes, 
what is the name of a flower or bird new to them, and just as 
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often from their lips as from those of boys comes the testing 
question, the question that more than any other tries a parent's 
courage and truth, "Mother, where did the baby come from?" 
Girls, as a rule, have fewer opportunities than boys of partly 
solving their difficulties through observing the ways of animals, 
and if a mother does not think it right to gratify her young 
daughter's innocent desire for knowledge on sex subjects na- 
tural curiosity often grows into an unhealthy acquisitiveness, 
the whole matter assumes an undesirable importance instead of 
being relegated to its subordinate place in the child's thoughts, 
and the atmosphere of unwholesome mysteriousness with 
which it is surrounded becomes later a powerful allure- 
ment to the needless or untimely gratification of the awakening 
impulses of sex. 

Lastly in respect to muscular exercise girls stand at a great 
disadvantage. All who have studied the subject of physical 
culture recognize the bracing effect on boys' moral nature of 
gymnastics, field-sports, and other forms of open-air exercise. 
Very rarely is this aspect of the matter taken into considera- 
tion when plans for girls' training are under discussion. 
Healthy animal spirits which ought to find an outlet in vigorous 
physical exertion are repressed with danger to health and 
certain encouragement of unhealthy sentimentality and pre- 
cocious sexual feeling. Something it is true has been 
done already in connection with large girls' schools, but 
much more remains to be accomplished. Energies spent 
in this way would leave less time and inclination for 
excessive and indiscriminate novel reading, a pursuit that 
tends still further to prematurely develop the emotional 
side of the nature. 

If we analyze the causes that lead to youthful immorality 
of the more patent sort among girls, it is clear either that the 
girl must have yielded to her own ill-regulated passions, or 
if the victim of a sensual man that she has paid the penalty of 
sheer ignorance. But under either supposition her fall is still 
largely due to ignorance and might have been prevented by that 
timely knowledge which would have given her the ability to 
protect herself from herself and from the thoughtless or sel- 
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fish advances of another. Here is where the injustice comes in. 
Society accords to the modern girl a great deal of liberty and 
denies her the light wherewith she could walk safely in that 
liberty. Society punishes the girl who yields credulously to an 
admirer but neither as society nor as individuals do we concern 
ourselves in the beginning to see that she was ever taught what 
risks lay in front of her or that she was ever instructed to rec- 
ognize the first symptoms of danger, the vague theory being 
that an innocent girl's unspoiled instincts were guide enough 
and protection enough and that anything so commonplace as 
definite formulated information was at any rate superfluous 
and probably demoralizing. The theory of maidenhood guard- 
ed by relatives and teachers in an innocence devoid of evil be- 
cause no knowledge of evil was suffered to enter from without, 
of the daughter watched in her parents' castle till she was 
handed over to the husband chosen for her, may once have been 
logically defensible. It is so no longer, among English-speak- 
ing races at least, so that all the means that Canon Lyttelton 
recommends for preserving pure the thoughts of the growing 
boy and for finding for his developing energies due exercise as 
well as his appeal for direct instruction and delicately worded 
warning, all apply, mutatis mutandis to the girl. In reality the 
question is now not so much one of acquiring knowledge, but 
rather of who shall impart it, how it shall be imparted and 
when. Every woman who grows up to maturity gains such 
knowledge somehow and somewhen. But does society or do 
mothers take any pains to assure themselves that girls receive 
such information in time to be of any use to them, in time to 
tide them over the dangerous years under twenty which are re- 
sponsible for by far the largest number of lives wrecked by this 
particular disaster ? 

In the late Mr. Alexander Sutherland's "Growth and De- 
velopment of the Moral Instinct," occurs an instructive pas- 
sage, casting as it does a side-light upon the commonly ac- 
cepted view of what is implied in womanly purity, the view 
held by so many male thinkers. In the ninth chapter, after 
tracing the gradual bringing of the sexual instinct in the race 
under the control of moral principle he goes on, "Moreover, 
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there is ample reason to believe that educated women now 
largely enter upon marriage out of purely sympathetic consid- 
erations in which sex counts for something but with all its 
grosser aspects gone," and concludes by quoting Dr. H. Camp- 
bell as saying in his "Difference in the Nervous Organization 
of Men and Women," p. 200 : " 'It may be taken for certain that 
sex desire enters not at all into the minds of a very large pro- 
portion of women when contemplating matrimony.' " I am 
not in a position to controvert either of these statements, nor 
do I wish to do so. Wherein I cannot agree with the 
distinguished writers is in the inference they draw that 
the extinction of the sex-attraction of the man for the wo- 
man is a good or a desirable" thing, or even that such ex- 
tinction is on the lines of the trend of woman's future devel- 
opment. I freely admit that there has been in the past and that 
there still exists among women a vast amount of what may be 
termed this sexless attitude in regard to marriage and as a re- 
sult a vast amount of what may be termed the passive sort of 
marriage. In our present economic condition the most com- 
mon factor, the one that weighs, perhaps unconsciously beyond 
all others, is the need of a home and a supporter, and if the 
average woman can gain the provider of the home in a man 
who is not distasteful to her so much the better. The desire 
to please, gratified vanity, and ungratified physical passion are 
the other motives that single and combined lead the bulk of 
women to say "Yes" when the momentous question is put to 
them. But woman as we see her developing is becoming more 
and more an economically independent being. She will not in 
the future need to marry for a livelihood as we in the past have 
had to do. Whether this come about as the result of the crude 
compulsory plans of some German socialists or on the lines sug- 
gested by Mrs. Stetson Gilman in her study of the growth of 
the home on the principle of the division of labor and the speci- 
alization of workers, 1 or on some better plan than either, lies 
outside the present argument. The meaner motives, vanity and 
love of conquest which now run riot in the hearts of idle girls 

"'Women and Economics." 
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are likely then to be less unwholesomely active and will be- 
sides, in a less constricted life, find freer scope to spend them- 
selves in more harmless fashion in work or study or play rather 
than those extremely risky subjects, possible human mates. 
I lay particular stress upon passion as existent in woman, 
even as part of the rightful equipment of every healthy woman, 
because I think that in the future it is an element of character 
which is likely to be more and not less fully developed and 
must therefore be reckoned with. Woman has been regarded 
as the passive instrument of man's desires and she has moulded 
herself to his ideals, has come to consider feminine passion as 
something disgraceful. It has suited masculine wishes and reas- 
oning to embody in her the ascetic ideal that man has been so 
far from realizing in his own person and as a consequence 
woman's morality has become a collection of inconsistencies. 
She has been taught to believe that she should ever make al- 
lowances for and (within the marriage bond) yield to mascu- 
line impulses and self-indulgent demands, while denying even 
to herself the existence in herself, in her fellow-women or in 
her own daughter of the potentialities of physical love that are 
inseparably bound up with the finest, richest and most perfect 
vitality. There are men and they are either men of a low type 
of mind or they have had the clearness of their perceptions 
blunted by familiarity with the coarser aspects of life and by 
association with a low stamp of woman who go quite to the 
other extreme and habitually think, speak and write of women 
as if they were but bundles of hot desires meeting with and 
appealing to man on the ground of the merest animal passion, 
unconsecrated and unspiritualized by the faintest intellectual 
stimulus or moral sympathy. I am not at present addressing 
myself to these, but both schools of male thinkers, wide apart 
as the poles in all else, yet have this one ground in common. 
Both take man as the imaginary centre of their universe of 
thought. His needs and career having been first investigated 
and decided upon they then proceed to deduce woman's needs 
and woman's life from his. It is done by the one school with 
brutal indifference, by the other kindly and with the best in- 
tentions, but it is done and from such premises the resultant 
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must inevitably be that woman's development is regarded as 
subsidiary to man's. 

A tacit proof of the prepotence of this masculine ele- 
ment in the popular philosophy of life is to be noted in 
one quite neutral branch of literature. Almost every book 
of travels contains a chapter headed "Women and Mar- 
riage." (Think you that if the positions among ourselves had 
been reversed that same chapter would not still have been there, 
but under the style of "Men and Marriage" ?) All this is very 
natural in our stage of thought, probably inevitable, but it is the 
best of men who will be the first to acknowledge the desirability 
for the blended human race that the woman's voice be heard 
while the future in which the children of both men and women 
have to live is in the making in the minds of thinkers. 

If we recognize, as did Thring, as did Elizabeth Blackwell 2 
beforeThring.the unspeakable sacredness and delicate mystery 
that belongs to human birth and the launching on the sea of life 
of a new human being with all thepotentialities bound up in that 
being's existence it will be seen that if we would have clear, 
definite and even practically useful ideas on the subject of sex 
it will be necessary for us to entirely re-arrange our modes of 
thinking. Our present collections of beliefs are marked by 
some inconsistencies in detail but there exists a certain rude 
congruity among them, based upon the idea that there is some- 
thing inherently unclean about the idea of sex, that the im- 
pulses of that side of our nature are to be indulged as a nec- 
essary but regrettable concession to the flesh, mostly to mascu- 
line flesh, and the less woman is actively inspired by such im- 
pulses the better for her own self-respect and for her elevating 
and purifying influence upon man. On the basal assumption 
that sex and the indulgence of sex-passion involves evil 
rests the second already touched upon that in woman in so far 
as she approaches man's highest ideal passion as an active 
force does not exist. With the fall of the first assumption goes 
the second. Deal with sex as with something pure and holy 
and the feeling that a woman's purity is smirched if she ex- 

* : 'The Human Element in Sex." 
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periences, aye, and owns to passional attraction passes too. It 
will be seen then that the truly indelicate position is not that a 
woman should know the promptings of passion but that it 
should be for a moment possible for her to contemplate mar- 
riage with any man for whom she does not feel physical attrac- 
tion. One to whom I once expressed these thoughts was ac- 
quiescent but inclined to ask, "Cui bono?" For two practical 
reasons besides the interest of pure ethics should the question 
be discussed. First because it is certainly only those who ad- 
mit the existence of passion in the normal woman who have 
any logical basis for a single standard of morality for both 
sexes. Others may indeed press it as a counsel of perfection, 
but it is always open to those who hold the conventional view 
to urge in defense the irresistible force of temptation in any 
particular man's case, whereas if it be conceded that women too 
are open to temptation on that side then there is some prospect 
of an idea something like this gaining entrance to a young 
man's mind : "If the women of my acquaintance are of like 
passions to myself and tempted even as I am and yet lead lives 
of self-restraint and continence and are on the whole healthy, 
active, contented and happy in so doing then there does not 
seem to be much reason why we young men cannot be as pure 
as they." 

The other reason is even more weighty and is far less un- 
derstood. This is that the force of passion in woman long 
unnaturally repressed or equally unnaturally undeveloped is 
likely in the immediate future to be a growing force, possibly 
for a while even a growing danger. Woman's standard of 
physical vitality and strength is rising, her independence of 
thought, feeling and action is increasing with a less cramped 
environment and a freer life. There is every reason to believe, 
judging from all analogy, that the intensity of feminine sexual 
passion is likely to keep step with these. Canon Lyttelton re- 
marks truly that in all probability both the parents and the 
young people of to-day are faced with greater difficulties, have 
to bear heavier responsibilities in this particular field than fell 
to the lot of their ancestors. I would vary and extend the 
scope of this saying and add that if the girl of to-day needs help 
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and direct instruction (and she does), the girl of the future will 
need it more. The prospect is not one to be faced with fear 
and trembling, neither are its increasing difficulties to be ig- 
nored. In the strivings of such passion I trace an active force 
on the side of goodness and purity, and equally so whether 
gratified and sanctified in adoring yet mutually respecting love 
or whether restrained yet still sanctified by unselfish considera- 
tion for the rights, the claims, and the happiness of others. The 
old cavalier's song is ever the hymn of fidelity and loyalty, 
fidelity to the individual and loyalty to an ideal, 

"I could not love thee, dear, so much, 
Loved I not honor more." 

Yet I do not therefore shut my eyes to the inevitable con- 
verse, that all women will not be found worthy, that the re- 
vulsion from the morality of convention to the immorality of li- 
cense will not be unknown, that feminine vice will take on new 
forms, that some women with stronger passions and hampered 
by less external restraint will make the more conservative feel 
woman's emancipation to be a not unmixed good. But this 
effect I anticipate in faults and vices not specially sexual. It 
is only too probable that we and our immediate successors will 
witness an increase in feminine drunkenness and drug habits 
and in feminine crime. If you place woman in conditions anal- 
ogous to those which in men have produced certain results it 
is only reasonable to look for analogous effects. But there 
is no harking back. We shall have to take this coming woman, 
this freer, stronger creature and using her very virtues to coun- 
teract her vices adapt our training and teaching to make of her 
a being noble, passionate and pure. 

To return to where I started from. If my reading of my 
own sex and of the growing tendencies of my own sex be cor- 
rect the inference is a simple one. Give to girls practically the 
same instruction that Canon Lyttelton would impart to boys. 
The difficulties of conveying such information are lessened by 
the fact that there should be no hesitance as to who should 
be the instructor throughout, for the same mother who first 
opens the eyes of her little daughter to the beautiful wonder- 
ment of birth and growth can gently lead the older girl to look 
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deeper into these same mysteries. Very simple rules may al- 
ways guide the giving of such teaching to boy or girl alike. 
One, and this is the keynote to perfect simplicity and the 
completest confidence between mother and child, that the moth- 
er should begin to touch the baby mind before the barrier of 
conscious sex shall have risen up to build a wall invisible, but 
oh how often impassable between mother and child, a barrier 
as real between mother and daughter as between mother and 
son. It is to the sexless mind of the child that the mother can 
most easily and naturally address herself when she first un- 
folds the mysteries of sex. The next sound principle to bear 
in mind and this applies rather to older children, when the par- 
ent is faced with the difficulty of deciding how much to tell and 
where to stop is that teaching should be mainly positive and 
dwell upon the wholesome, beautiful and natural aspects of 
sex, generation and birth. On these lines there is practically 
nothing that you can tell that can harm the most innocent child. 
It is otherwise with what may be called the pathological side of 
the sex question in its painful, loathsome and not elevating de- 
tails, though as both boys and girls go on into their teens the 
dangers have indeed to be indicated and the needs, temptations 
and risks of every individual child to be fairly estimated and 
weighed. In the case of young girls no warning could possi- 
bly be too strong or too explicit which should place a girl on 
her guard against the wiles, the flatteries and the deceitfulness 
of immoral men. Nor can any mother lay to her soul the flat- 
tering unction that no such danger can come nigh to her be- 
loved, well-guarded daughter. The most terrible, the most 
unaccountable cases of seduction are perhaps those in which 
some old family friend has abused trust, the trust of the par- 
ents and the uninformed trust of the child. Where her daugh- 
ter's virtue, honor and future are at stake a mother should take 
no risks, leave nothing for granted. But as Dr. Milner Fother- 
gill acutely remarks, let her teaching take the form rather of a 
lesson on purity than a mere lecture on prudence. Again a 
mother may be parted from her daughter by the hand of death ; 
she may leave her girl as she thinks under the safe oversight 
of some aunt or intimate friend. But there is one condition 
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she cannot ensure and that is the transfer all at once to another 
of the confidence and trust which has been growing between 
mother and daughter since babyhood. 

I have lately come across a sheaf of leaflets and booklets to 
aid mothers and teachers in dealing with this branch of the 
moral training of the young, beginning with the young child of 
either sex and ending with the growing girl and the big boy. 
Two are in the form of half-penny tracts published by the 
Woman's Temperance Publishing Association, Chicago. The 
first, called "Motherhood," is signed M. A. L. and deals most 
beautifully and tenderly with the ideas that can be conveyed to 
a very little child. It purports to be a talk between a mother 
and her boy and is, we are told, the substance of a conversa- 
tion actually held between the writer and her nephew of seven. 
It began over the child's breakfast egg and he is gradually led 
on to discover for himself, by the heuristic method as it were, 
the points of resemblance between the development of the chick- 
en from the egg, the birth of the kitten and the coming into the 
world of the baby brother or sister whom his mother is just 
then caring for as the hen cares for her eggs. Dr. Mary 
Wood-Allen, of Ann Arbor, in a more recent series has dealt 
with the difficulties of every age. Where the teaching comes 
to be specialized for girls I do not find in her books as in so 
many otherwise excellent attempts to solve the problem for par- 
ents anything of the pour pis oiler tone. She gives to the girl 
as she gives to the boy of her best and ripest thought. She 
deals with the one as frankly as with the other. 

In view of the fact that there are still so many parents who 
fail to recognize the need for such instruction for the young 
of both sexes, who either shrink from giving it or are unfitted 
to do so, the question deserves the serious consideration of those 
who as teachers or managers are responsible for the adminis- 
tration of national and state systems of education. The rai- 
son d'etre of all compulsory education is that the training of 
the young citizen is of such paramount national importance 
that it cannot safely be entrusted to parental care or to parental 
neglect. The state must see and know for itself that its future 
citizens are growing up an advantage and not a menace to their 
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country and to their fellow citizens. Wherever a national sys- 
tem of education exists I hold that the state is shirking its 
duty which does not provide for the teaching to the young of 
truths of the deepest import in their bearing on the race. The 
Lady Teachers' Association of the State of Victoria, Australia, 
recently laid before the Minister of Education in Melbourne the 
very practical suggestion that lessons in this branch of special 
physiology should be given to the upper classes, by a medical 
man to the boys, by a medical woman to the girls. So far, 
however, the proposal has fallen flat, but it deserves pass- 
ing mention as a sign of the recognition by teachers of our gov- 
ernment schools of one point in which the most advanced cur- 
ricula fail grievously. Something was hoped by reformers 
when the teaching of physiology became general, some twenty 
years ago, but although some great scientific writers assisted in 
preparing textbooks it was soon found that it was quite possi- 
ble to teach an emasculated physiology, and ignore even in 
plates and handbooks the very organs of the transmission of 
life and all that hangs on a right understanding of their func- 
tions. 

When fathers and mothers, teachers who assist fathers and 
mothers and the State who represents fathers and mothers, all 
do their duty we shall no longer be tempted to echo Ennis 
Richmond's half despairing cry for "a neutral sex to teach our 
children the ethics of purity." 

Alice Henry. 

Writers' Club, Melbourne, Australia. 



